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The Library Assistant 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


EPORTING an Annual Meeting (or any other) is not a congenial task, 
R= the writer would prefer to be concise and describe the fortieth 

at Sheffield on the 19th June as “excellent and splendidly organized,’ 
The Editor, however, requires more than this. 

We assembled at the new Central Library from 12 noon onwards, complete 
with mackintoshes which were needed only for a short period at the end of 
the day. We then moved off to the Grand Hotel for lunch, at which the 
Lord Mayor and Chairman of the Libraries Committee were present, the 
Yorkshire Division being our hosts. After toasting the King, short speeches 
of welcome were delivered and votes of thanks passed. We then returned to 
the Central Library to make a tour of inspection of that splendid building and, 
later, parties visited either the Firth Park or Woodhouse branch libraries. 
On returning to the Town Hall, the whole party was graciously received by 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress and entertained to tea, after which our 
President extended to them hearty thanks for their hospitality. Our profes. 
sional and physical appetite being refreshed, we returned once more to the 
Central to listen to the business of the day in the Theatre. The conduct of 
the meeting was rather bizarre, but everyone received the unorthodox procedure 
with good humour. The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read 
while some members were still finding their places, and the statement of 
income and expenditure was received and adopted in what must have been 
record time. The Statement on Amalgamation was read by the Hon. Secretary 
and was received with great attention and interest. There being no Presidentid 
Address, due to the alteration in the period of the Association’s year, Mr. Lamb, 
the City Librarian, was called upon to give an address. But owing to the fact 
that the last London train left at 6.21 p.m. and that some of the members would 
have to leave before the close of the address, it was decided to thank Mr. Lamb 
in advance. Consequently Mr. Munford moved a vote of thanks “ for what we 
are about to receive,” followed by Miss Exley’s vote of thanks to Mr. Lamb, 
Mr. Firth, the Libraries Committee, and the Libraries Staff for the admirable 
way in which they had entertained the Association. This vote was enthusiastic: 
ally supported, every member present fully appreciating all that had been done 
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tomake the day a memorable one. Mr. Lamb then commenced his address, 
but was again interrupted when some of us were obliged to leave. In these 
trying conditions he had our sincere sympathy. 

A. KR. 


Members are reminded that nominations for Officers and Council for 1936 
must reach the Hon. Secretary by 18th September, 1935. This intimation is 
given early in case the announcement in the September issue is missed by 
members on holiday at that time. 


—~ 


The New York Public Library wishes to complete its file of the Annual 
Reports of the A.A.L. of which it possesses at present Nos. 31-39. 
The Editor of THe Liprary Assistant would be glad to hear of any 
member who has Nos. 1-30, and would be willing to present them to the 


New York Public Library. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
SECTION 


In response to the demand, these new revision courses are being intro- 
duced, and are intended only for students who have previously sat for the 
Intermediate Examination of the Library Association. In no circumstance 
will any other application be accepted. 

These courses comprise five double lessons, consisting of a prescribed 
selection of technical reading, hints and advice on study and practical work, 
and questions or subjects for essays upon which the tutor will write comments 
or corrections. Total inclusive fee, £2 13s. Either subject may, however, 
be taken separately for a fee of {1 6s. 6d. 

These special courses are to be arranged each season until further notice, 
to commence in March and September, and to finish in time for the following 
examination. 

Any person not a member of the Library Association may take these 
courses at double the usual fees. 

Application forms may be obtained from Mr. S, W. Martin, Carnegie 

15s 
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Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. Students wishing to enter for 
course must complete the form and send it, together with the necessary fee, 
to Mr. Martin before 20th February and 20th August respectively. After 
these dates no application will be considered, nor is it possible to guarantee 
a student a course who does not give all the particulars asked for. 

It is important for students entering for these courses to understand that 
it will be necessary for them to study at high pressure and to keep to a very 
strict time-table. Also, should there be a very heavy demand for the courses, 
it may be necessary to limit the number of applications. 


“aie” 


PROPOSALS FOR AMALGAMATION 
OF THE A.A.L. AND THE L.A.! 


T will be remembered by those who were present at the last Annual 
[ecg or who read the last Annual Report with the attention which it 

merited, that it contained, on page 9, some references to the existing 
relationship of the A.A.L. Section and the parent association. Attention 
was also drawn to negotiations which had taken place between representatives 
of the Councils of the two bodies during the winter of 1933 and the early 
months of 1934. Asa result of these Round Table Conferences the unanimous 
conclusion was reached that “ if the present agreement between the two bodies 
was to be reconsidered and modified, the ideal of complete union should be 
aimed at.” The memorandum which embodied this and other findings was 
adopted by the Councils of the A.A.L. and the L.A., and a Joint Committee, 
consisting of four representatives from each body, was constituted to draw w 
a scheme which would give effect to these conclusions. At the time of the 
last Annual Meeting it was only possible to report that this Joint Committee 
had been constituted. The purpose of the statement which I am now sub- 
mitting is to inform members of the present state of the negotiations whic 
have been taking place during the past twelve months. 

As I have already said, the Committee consisted of eight members, Messrs 
H. M. Cashmore, L. R. McColvin, W. C. Berwick Sayers, and H. Taple) 


1 A statement submitted to the Annual Meeting of the members of the A.A.L 
Section at Sheffield, Wednesday, 19th June, 1935. 
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Soper representing the Library Association, and Messrs. F. M. Gardner, 
A. R. Hewitt, J. Revie, and R. D. Hilton Smith representing this section. 
| have had the honour of acting as secretary to this committee during its 
deliberations. 

The Committee has held a number of meetings, usually of a lengthy 
character, and given to the matters included in their task very careful and 
detailed attention. The discussions throughout have been frank, keen, and 
vigorous, but at all times friendly and animated by the sincere desire to do 
that which seemed best for the library profession as a whole. The first stage 
of the Committee’s work has now been completed, and a Report, accompanied 
by a series of important recommendations, has been submitted to the two 
Councils for their consideration and approval. Although the report and the 
recommendations have been adopted in principle by both Councils, they are 
still to a certain extent sub judice in the matter of detail. It is not possible 
therefore to submit to you now the complete proposals, but the main points 
can be outlined here. When complete agreement has been reached, the whole 
matter will be referred to a ballot of the whole membership of the section, 
probably during the month of November of this year. It may be advisable 
to point out that every member of the A.A.L. Council and every member of 
the various Divisional Committees of the A.A.L. has had a copy of the 
scheme, and been given the opportunity to submit observations, sugges- 
tions, and amendments to it. Most of the divisional committees have 
held special meetings for the purpose of considering the proposals, and 
the Council, at its meeting in May, gave general approval to the whole 
document. 

The first and most fundamental result of the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions will be the dissolution of the A.A.L. as it exists at present. There will 
be general regret at this inevitable step, a regret which is not by any means 
confined to the ranks of the Section. It has, however, been found impossible 
to come to any other conclusion, after a candid examination of all the factors 
and view-points, than that the continued existence of the A.A.L. constitutes 
something in the nature of an anachronism and to a certain extent a brake on 
the progress of the Association. Recognizing this fact, the Committee 
endeavoured to effect a reconstruction of the whole professional organization 
throughout the country, a reconstruction which would graft on to the parent 


body the best features of the younger association and provide ample scope for 
utilizing the energetic disinterested service of the younger members of the 
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profession. Opportunity has also been taken to remove certain features of 
the organization of the Library Association which have proved to be incom. 
patible with present-day needs and outlook. 

One of the most striking of these “ graftings ” has been the adoption of the 
principle of regional organization, one of the strongest and most successful 
features of the organization of the A.A.L. Section. Coupled with this, is a 
proposal to reconstitute the Council of the Library Association on the lines at 
present operating in the A.A.L. Section, namely, a territorial basis plus a 
general elective basis. The need for regional organization became strikingly 
apparent as a result of a survey of existing conditions. 1 do not propose to go 
into details now; at a meeting in Birmingham a few months ago I quoted 
sufficient details to justify the conclusions reached by the Joint Committee, 
and the issue of the Record for June contains a full report of that meeting, 
In brief, the suggestion is that the whole country should be divided into 
twelve areas. These areas would cover every part of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and provide for every member of the Association, wherever he may 
reside, the opportunities and benefits of meeting his colleagues and joining 
with them in all kinds of professional activities. A schedule of the areas 
suggested has been drawn up, and it is the intention of the Joint Committee 
to consult all the interested parties with a view to securing their co-operation 
in deciding what are the best boundaries to adopt in order to meet the needs 
of the largest number of members. The areas would be administered by 
committees similar to those now functioning in the Branches and Divisions, 
The Area committees would be empowered to establish branches or sub- 
areas for the better furtherance of the objects of local organization, and all 
such branches or sub-areas would have official representation on the Area 
committee. 

The important proposal regarding the election of the Library Association 
Council would operate as follows: 

The members of each area would elect one or more of their number 
to represent them on the Council. Areas would be entitled to representation 
on the Council in proportion to their membership, i.e. 


One representative where the membership is less than 750, 
Two representatives where the membership exceeds 750, and is less 
than 1,500, 
Three representatives where the membership exceeds 1,500. 
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No area would have more than three direct representatives, The members 
elected as Area representatives would become, ipso facto, members of their 
Area committees. It is easy to see at once the value of this provision. Every 
part of the country is brought into direct contact with the Council, the Area 
committees have the benefit of intimate and first-hand knowledge of the work 
of the Council, while the Council itself is bound to benefit by having at its 
meetings members of all the Area committees. In addition to these Area 
representatives, to be known as “ Area Councillors,” another group of Coun- 
cillors, designated National Councillors, will be elected by ballot of all the 
members. Other provisions concerning these Area organizations refer to the 
adoption by the areas of a standard constitution, the financing of the areas, 
and the continuance of meetings, classes, visits, etc., intended to assist the 
younger members in their studies. 

It is proposed to reduce the number of Vice-Presidents to one and the 
number of Past-Presidents to three. _It is also hoped that in the future effect 
will be given to the oft-expressed desire for more “ librarian” Presidents. 
There can be no doubt that in past years there has been a bias against the 
professional librarian in this connexion, a bias which has seemed rather 
inexplicable to many members. 

Perhaps the most important recommendations are those concerning 
membership of the Association. The existing conditions can be criticized 
from a number of angles, the most cogent of these criticisms being that the 
large majority of our members are those most junior in respect of age, status, 
and salary. It would hardly be true to suggest that this state of affairs has led 
to any definite weakness in our organization, but it must be admitted that such 
a possibility does in fact exist. In addition, it must be borne in mind that 
conditions have altered considerably since the present By-laws concerning 
membership were drawn up, especially in the matter of Registration. In the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee an attempt has been made to co- 
relate membership with the three factors mentioned above, i.e. Age, Profes- 
sional Status, and Salary, thus bringing the Library Association into line with 
most of the other professional associations. 

In future there will be two grades of personal membership—Full Members 
and Student Members. 

Full Members will consist of the following groups: 

(a) All Registered Fellows and Associates irrespective of age or salary 


earned, 
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(b) All members over 21 years of age and in receipt of a salary of more 
than {150 per annum. 


(c) All members over 25 years of age irrespective of salary earned. 


Student Members will consist of the following groups: 


(a) All persons who join the Association after the date on which these 
new regulations come into force, who are engaged in full-time paid library 
work, are under 25 years of age, receive less than {150 per annum, and are not 
qualified for Registration as Fellows or Associates. 


(b) Students at approved Schools of Librarianship who are under 25 years 


of age. 


(c) Part-time and voluntary workers, but only at the discretion of the 
Library Association Council. 


(d) Members of the Association prior to the date of the new regulations 
coming into force who are under 25 years of age, are not Registered as Fellows 
or Associates, and who receive a salary of less than {150 per annum. 


The subscriptions to be paid by these various groups shall be as follows: 


(a) All Fellows and Associates shall pay a minimum annual subscription 


of {1 15. 


(b) All other Full Members receiving a salary of more than {150 per annum 
shall pay a minimum annual subscription of {1 15. 


(c) Full Members receiving less than {150 per annum shall pay a reduced 
subscription of 10s, 6d. per annum until such time as they exceed the salary 
limit of {150 or become eligible for Registration as Fellows or Associates. 


(d) Student Members shall pay an annual subscription of 10s. 6d. as long 
as they remain in this category of membership. 


(e) Transitional Members shall continue to pay their present rate of 
subscription. 


In conformity with the alterations in Membership and Subscriptions, several 
changes are recommended as to voting powers of members: 
160 
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Full Members of the Association shall have full voting rights and other 
privileges. 

Student Members shall not be allowed to vote for the election of 
Councillors and Officers of the Association or vote at the Business 


Meetings of the Association, but they may vote for and serve on the 
Area and Branch committees. 


This provision is in keeping with the practice of most other professional bodies. 
At first sight it may seem rather undemocratic, but in effect it merely means 
that the Student Member’s rights are restricted for the earliest years of his or 
her professional career, years which are normally given over to study, and 
years when the member is least able or inclined to participate in the national 
afairs of the Association. One very important exception has been made to 
this restriction of the voting rights of Student Members, viz. : 


All members of the Students Section who were members of the 
Association prior to the coming into effect of the new regulations 
shall have full voting rights and other privileges. 


It will be noted that the rights of our present A.A.L. members have been 
preserved in all these matters. The only members who will be called upon 
to pay an increased subscription will be those members who, while fortunate 
enough to be Registered as Fellows or Associates, are still in receipt of salaries 
of less than {150 per annum. It is the unanimous opinion of the Joint Com- 
mittee that the enhanced status which results from Registration is more than 
worth this increase in subscription in the relatively few cases to which it 
will apply. 

The Students Section has been created to ensure the continuance of those 
special functions at present undertaken by the A.A.L. Section. The affairs of 
this new Section will be controlled by committees, elected by and from the 
Student Members in each area. There will thus be twelve local Students 
Section committees. A National committee will also be formed, consisting 


of one nominee from each of the twelve local committees. Regulations are 
being evolved to link the committees, local and national, with the L.A. 
Area committees and the committee of the L.A. Council responsible for the 
affairs of the Students Section. Full details of these regulations will be 
included in the statement to be placed before you prior to the ballot being 
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taken. Steps are also being taken to ensure that the needs of Student Members 
are given special consideration in connexion with the publication of the 
Library Association Record. 

The remaining provisions of the scheme can be dealt with very 
briefly : 

The existing arrangements for correspondence courses will be continued 
without increased cost to members. 

Arrangements are being made for the establishment of a scholarship fund 
to provide a scholarship or prizes for the members of the Students Section, a 
feature of our organization which has been lacking until now. 

The present A.A.L, Library will be handed over to the L.A., where it will 
be maintained and made available to members as at present. 

With the disappearance of the present A.A.L. the present journal of the 
Section—Tue Lisrary Assistant—will also cease to appear. It will be 
amalgamated with the Record, where its vitality and pungent viewpoint should 
have an invigorating effect. Everyone will be sorry to see such a fine publica- 
tion cease to exist, but if it means the re-birth of a truly representative and vital 
journal, it may in the long run be a gain rather than a loss. 

An attempt is also being made to give those members who are not able to 
attend the Annual or other General Meetings of the Association, where matters 
affecting their professional welfare may be decided, some opportunity to record 
their views by means of a referendum. 

I am aware that this statement, especially those parts relating to member- 
ship, voting rights, and subscriptions, must seem very complicated to those of 
you who are hearing the details for the first time. But I am afraid this can 
hardly be avoided in view of the complicated and far-reaching character of the 
recommendations. The purpose of this statement is to ensure that when the 
full details are placed before the members, in the month of October, the 
proposals will not be entirely unfamiliar to them. The complete scheme will 
be circulated with the October issue of the AssisTANT; a special meeting o! 
the Association will be held during that month to discuss it. Divisional com- 
mittees have been requested to arrange similar meetings in their respective 
districts for the same purpose in order that, when the time comes for you to 
record your decision, you may do so in as enlightened and informed a manner 
as possible. There can be no doubt that the choice before you will constitute 
the most important step in professional organization which will face library 
workers in this country for many years. Upon your decision will rest the 
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future well-being of our Association and, indirectly of librarianship itself, 
throughout the whole country. May your decision prove worthy of the long 
and honourable history of the Association of Assistant Librarians. 
Submitted on behalf of your representatives on the Joint Committee. 
James REvIE 
(Hon. Secretary, Joint Committee of the 
L.A. and the A.A.L.) 


at oa 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 
PROPAGANDIST LITERATURE? 


T. I. M. CLULOW 


HERE is a certain house in Rome which bears this simple inscrip- 
tion: ‘ Here Galileo was imprisoned for saying that the earth goes 
round the sun.’ That is all and it is enough. The sentence stands 
there, summing up in its laconic irony a long chapter of human folly . . . a 
chapter which possibly even now has not quite been closed.” Thus wrote 
Lytton Strachey in 1913, and the succeeding years have served but to emphasize 
that last sceptical sentence—for indeed the chapter has run into another 
volume. Now, public libraries do not exist in vacuo; they are conditioned by 
the theory of the society in which they exist. In 1909 Mr. A. J. Hawkes pub- 
lished in the Library world a paper on ‘ Partisan literature in public libraries ’ 
which was chiefly preoccupied with the problem of donations, But the 
observations I have to offer on what is seemingly the same subject are, as will 
appear, remote from his remarks; not through a difference in our respective 
attitudes (though that exists), nor through the mere lapse of time itself, but 
through a great change in the outer world of which public libraries are an inner 
phenomenon, It is the fact of that change which gives a point and urgency to 
this subject to-day which it lacked when Mr. Hawkes wrote. 
In that pre-war world, the democratic ideal looked to be all-triumphant ; 
parliamentarianism had spread over the world. One of the assumptions of that 


1 A paper given at the conference of the London and Home Counties Branch of 
the Library Association at Hastings. 
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democratic ideal was that by the impact of partisan opinion, freely propagated, 
a consensus of truth could be reached to provide a practicable policy for public 
action and government. The function of the public library in this process 
was clear enough to be taken for granted by librarians, and, in perhaps a 
different sense, by the public. But the tide has ebbed with a vengeance. In 
country after country parliamentarianism has been overwhelmed in favour of the 
Hegelian deification of the State, the State infallible. And the need for in. 
fluencing the mind of great bodies of citizens in modern States has led these 
countries, not only to employ the new tools of broadcasting and the films, but 
also to twist public libraries to a new end, for mass propaganda. As Mr. 
Savage points out, that is the meaning of the Nazi dictatorship of the Prussian 
library system, and there can be no doubt it applies with equal force in 
the other States on the “New Model.” The new function of the public 
library is the dissemination of propagandist literature with a definite bias, 
the bias being secured by rigid central control and a strict censorship of 
book-selection. 

Now, it is not enough for us to relax at this point, and thank God we are 
not as other men are. What has happened in those countries is threatened 
more or less seriously even in this country. If we believe in the democratic 
ideal that is the justification of the existerice of public libraries, we need more 
than pious pharisaisms to preserve it; we have to demonstrate a preferable 
alternative, and to press it, by example and by argument, before the public 
that we serve. 

The choice before us has been epitomized by Leonard Woolf in the phrase 
“ gods or bees.” It may be described as the supremacy of authority and discip- 
line on the one hand, as in Russia, Italy, and Germany; or of liberty and 
democracy on the other, as in this country and the United States, Scandinavia, 
and Holland. The apostles of the new order pin their faith to a division of the 
citizens into two classes—one privileged to use its own mind, and the other 
privileged to have its mind used, with the help of, amongst the other organs of 
propaganda, public libraries. Strict censorship is employed to prevent any 
weakening of the desired effect, which is the destruction of opposition and the 
confining of public opinion within the limits of official doctrine. 

The democratic attitude is summed up in a phrase by Dr. G. P. Gooch: 
“ No individual and no class is wise enough and unselfish enough to decide the 
destinies of an intelligent people.” And Professor Laski makes a fine statement 
of its answer to the canalizing of opinion in his essay on the “ Dangers of 
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obedience”: “No Government can, in the long run, ever find an adequate 
substitute for the exercise of individual minds. . . . States have perished in 
history, not because they could not conceive great ends, but because their 
passion for uniformity has deprived them of the instruments to carry out those 
ends.” More positively A. N. Whitehead says that “all points of view . . 
have something to contribute to our understanding and also involve omissions 
whereby they fail to include the totality of evident fact.” The method of 
democracy is, then, by toleration, co-operation, and compromise of clashing 
opinions to reach an agreed basis for practical policy. Its failing, if it be 
admitted, is not to be ascribed to any weakness of the principle, but to its in- 
complete expression hitherto. But this grievance is capable of removal, since 
in a democracy new generations may change what they have inherited, by their 
freedom of criticism. Only those fear criticism, observes Professor Burns, 
“who have a suspicion that what may be criticized is not true.” 

And so we return to public libraries, which have been described as among 
“the highest achievements of recent policy.” It is hardly a coincidence that 
they have flourished most in those countries in which democracy is of longest 
standing, albeit a standing achieved only by long and continual struggle on 
many fronts. For the public library is a microcosm of the larger entity. It 
arose as a means for the furtherance of the democratic ideal, and as that ideal is 
assailed, so is the ideal of the public library. For a more complete and able 
account of the sociological importance of public libraries I must refer you to 
Professor Pierce Butler’s admirable little book on Library science. Here I must 
content myself with pointing out that in them the citizen as reader is at an 
advantage with the citizen as listener-in, for example, because he can, if he is so 
minded, readily investigate the other side of the case. In a world in which 
the other organs of opinion, such as the films and the Press, tend to be at the 
disposal of the highest bidder, it is of the highest importance that there should 
exist this means for discovering even that there is “another side.” A means, 
too, which can and should provide literature of all shades of opinion, reac- 
tionary and revolutionary alike for all who care to seek it without distinction 
of wealth or class. 

For almost all subjects are susceptible of propagandist treatment, and the 
vast majority of books are propaganda in varying degree of subtlety. Though 
propaganda commonly connotes politics and pamphlets, and conscious 
proselytizing, in the broadest sense it takes many forms for many ends. Even 
so-called purely cultural writing is propaganda for or against the civilization 
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from which it springs. And as in politics, so here, you cannot trust any 
individual or body to lay down just what is propaganda, and what is not, where 
it begins and where it ends, There are almost as many opinions about it as 
there are men, and who can say which is right? The long history of civilization 
shows we do not know. The bulk of religious opinions published to-day, and 
freely tolerated, would in other days have been a burning question! And so, 
to-morrow, it may be with morals or economics, as it is with religion 
to-day. 

It may be objected here that, while this is very fine theory, it is too far in 
the clouds. So, just stopping to observe that theory is an essential pre- 
requisite of action, I will pass to the situation as it is. We all of us know 
towns whose libraries have certain subjects biased to suit the opinion of the 
Committee. But before we too hastily assume that the ideals I have put 
forward cannot be put into practice, let us examine the matter more closely. 
The practice of democracy demands a continual compromise between authority 
and liberty; but that compromise does bear a relation to the pure theory. 
Now, to function properly public libraries demand the maximum of liberty 
with the minimum of authority, But the cost has to be met by authority. 
This is the nigger in the wood-pile. Shall he who pays the piper call the tune ? 
The local government body tends to persuade itself that the assembly of 
opinions most useful to itself at the moment should be universally accepted as 
the best. (It is on some such reasoning as this that the ever-recurring demand 
for a board of book-censors is based.) Because the need for compromise 
between authority and liberty is admitted, “ it is so easy to slip into the habit of 
paying lip service to democracy and at the same time of believing that everyone 
ought to be . . . forbidden to do what you think they ought not to do.” 
But the public library at a given moment may have the responsibility of uphold- 
ing and defending the particular opinions which the local authority is trying to 
suppress. For the public library is not one of the spoils of office, and may not 
be prostituted by an evanescent majority to its partisan purposes without some 
danger to that majority. Those citizens who are repressed by the action are 
not convinced, but only angered, and may subsequently vent their wrath 
unpleasantly. You cannot destroy the fascist ideal by using fascist methods, 
and you may destroy yourself. 

Some would avoid this danger of partisan governance of book-selection by 
making the librarian alone responsible for it, as is the practice already, | 
believe, in a few places. The plea is plausible in so far as the librarian is 
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trained in the evaluation of rival opinions on a more or less scientific basis. 
But in the last resort I am no more disposed to trust to the individual imparti- 
ality of librarians than I am to that of Committees. The present system works 
well enough, in that the effects are limited to the locality (lack of funds in any 
case is a far more important cause of defects), while even local grievance may 
vanish with the perfection of the Regional Bureau System, though the dis- 
crimination that is possible in the charging of postal expenses must be abolished. 
I will add a word of warning: this same co-operative system may be abused if 
ever its machinery is used to centralize book-selection and purchase in the 
name of economy. Such a centralization would need very careful safeguarding, 
and I doubt if it would improve on the potentialities of the present situation. 
The B.B.C, is a warning as well as an example. 

The individual librarian has a highly responsible and vital post in a modern 
democracy. If he tries to carry out the obligation I have put before you, 
relying on himself alone, he is likely to find his situation invidious. If he is 
challenged he must be able to refer to a definite authority. This, I suggest, is 
a matter for the Library Association. It is as important for ourselves and the 
service we administer that this principle of free access to all literature, propa- 
gandist or not, should be proclaimed and upheld as an essential of professional 
etiquette, as the secrecy of the consulting-room is to the doctors and their 
patients’ welfare. The danger to which I drew attention in the first part of 
this paper provides an even more insistent reason for proclaiming our faith in 
the democratic method, both within and without our professional work. For 
we are all citizens as well as librarians, and it is our duty to put forward the 
principles we believe in, that we :nay not rue it when too late. We shall not 
find our protection in admitting any right of censorship of “ propaganda.” 
Our use of such a method is capable of abuse by those to whom we are opposed. 
The successful practice of democracy demands the dissemination of all the 
proclaimed views of individuals and groups—those that are not proclaimed 
cannot be disseminated. It is our duty, as a body, to proclaim our view that 
an essential of such dissemination is unrestricted tolerance of, and unhampered 


access to, the written word. I expect some of you will consider that my 


theories premiss a greater willingness on the part of our readers to employ 
the critical faculty than the facts warrant. That is but an additional reason for 
making our experience as a profession known to those bodies who share our 
interest in the matter. “Books,” said Hazlitt, “ govern the world better than 
priests or kings.” It is our task to maintain and increase their realm, 
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COUNTER-BLAST FROM SURREY 


DOROTHY ANCELL 


HERE is apparently some misapprehension abroad concerning the aims 

and methods of what is sometimes called “ the Students Section” of a 

county library, and moved by Mr. Pugsley’s call for information, I am 
venturing to explain something of this rather specialized type of work. 

Perhaps it might more properly be called the “ Postal Service.” Every 
person entitled to use branches of this particular county library has also the 
right to apply direct to headquarters for non-fiction books not at his branch, 
We do not limit membership of this section, which has its own register of 
borrowers, to definite examination students, but leave it open to all serious 
readers. We pay postage out, the borrower pays it back, and a fair number 
of people come in person to choose their books. The books are issued for 
one month. 

In a rural area such as this—parts of which will probably always be too 
thinly populated for an adequate branch service—the privilege of obtaining 
books direct is a great benefit to the country reader in search of wider culture. 
By diverting a stream of official enquiries to trained staff at headquarters, we 
also save our voluntary helpers in the villages much labour, and avoid possible 
collisions between an earnest and well-informed borrower and a not so adequate 
librarian, For instance, we once had a helper who refused to forward to 
headquarters a request for The Bloody traffic, by Brockway ! 

It must be understood that all borrowers are at liberty to make 
requests for books to their branch librarians, who send in a requisition 
list for each exchange, but obtaining books in this way is a more lengthy 
business. 

The methods employed in dealing with the applications received each day 
do not involve any red-tape-enwrapped collection such as Mr. Pugsley 
imagines. Each request is checked in our catalogue, and all books available 
at the moment are sent by return of post. Books out on loan may be traced 
immediately from our classified file of place-cards, which shows where each 
non-fiction book is at any time. Arrangements are then made to get the books 
back, or new names are added to waiting lists, which are kept on cards of a 
distinctive hue fastened to the place-cards. The remaining requests are then 
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looked up in Publishers’ Circulars from 1925 to the current week, and a careful 
consideration is given to them with a view to possible purchase. We buy the 
great majority of books that we are asked for, everything that might be wanted 
by another individual and can be absorbed into stock. This leaves, however, a 
small percentage of books which for one reason or another gives us a great deal 
oftrouble. The Students section has grown to a considerable size only during 
the last two years, and until this growth was recognized there was a great 
tendency not to buy specialized books which none of our two hundred and 
more branches would ever want on its shelves. As a result, our stock is poor 
in the older standard “ heavy” works. These are not easy to obtain quickly ; 
second-hand booksellers do not seem able to help us much. It seems that it 
should be possible to borrow this type of book from the Regional Library 
Bureaux. We are now definitely buying expensive books for our student 
borrowers, and I am glad to see that we possess most of Mr. Pugsley’s list, 
including Herbert and Proctor’s Telephony. But it is very hard to decide 
whether we should do right to spend thirty-five shillings on a translation of a 
German science work which the Regional Bureau refuses as a text-book, when 
we shall probably find it sitting on our shelves for years to come. We spend a 
great deal on our postage bill for our 2,300 students, and they are becoming 
an expensive minority. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that we must cater, as far as we possibly can, 
for our own specialized readers. We do not wish to refuse them, and they 
are frequently not at all easy to refuse. Remember that the National Central 
Library and the policy “every book to its borrower” has received much 
publicity without any general understanding of its methods, and many of our 
readers cannot even understand why we put them on waiting lists for our own 
copies of books, and feel that we are failing in our position as intermediary 
between them and the gigantic resources they have been told are theirs by 
tight. I think there is a tendency to overlook the difficulties of county 
libraries in building up quickly a specialized stock to meet the needs of a class 
of borrower which has risen only since the National Central Library became 
“news” in recent years, At the present time we issue about 1,400 books a 
month through this department from our own stock, and borrow from the 
Regional Bureau about 130, which includes loans made by the National Central 
Library to groups of the Workers’ Educational Association. We hope to 
reduce the number of our requests to the Bureau further. We are adapting 
ourselves to our new conditions as well as we can, and while criticism is a 
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healthy and helpful influence upon us, it is to be hoped that the acrimonious 
tone which has recently entered these discussions will not be allowed to harm 
the friendly inter-library relations which are the foundations of the work 
librarians hope to do in the future. 


AN ASSISTANT’S DIARY 
** SCRIPTOR” 


15th May.—Two letters received this morning, one by an anonymous corre- 
spondent, signing himself “Scriptor quidam masculinus,” the other from 
Yorkshire. The former takes me to task concerning my remarks on this 
page some time back on female assistants. He has taken me too seriously, 
I meant nothing harsh against the ladies, my young friend, only that they 
should not take advantage of their sex, as it is their instinct to do, mostly 
unconsciously. And I have, you see, against your two years’ experience, 
over ten years in more than one library. If your library, moreover, has 
the credit of having flowers to arrange, whereas ours has not, it certainly 
cannot be given any for paying lower rates to female juniors than to males, 
especially if it is “ considerably below,” as you say. However, I welcome 
your letter and your opinions. You are happy if you have found my remarks 
untrue in your case. 

My Yorkshire correspondent sends a longer and more varied letter. 
Would like to write to him fully, but must content myself with one or two 
brief answers to his suggestions. He asks whether advertising could have any 
effect on summer issues. My suggestion of a national advertising campaign 
was not in any way concerned with summer issues, but due to the general fall 
of the whole year’s figures in very many places. My reference to something 
being done with regard to summer issues was in particular regard to juvenile 
department, where many children ceased reading altogether during these 
months, He goes on to say how petty many of the rules are, and makes one 
or two “ suggestions.” Firstly, in actual practice, no guarantor is necessary 
for anybody over twenty-one, since we usually check by the electoral roll, 
and any name that appears there is accepted. Secondly, our fines are now only 
one penny per week. Is that what you would call “ reduced to the minimum ” ? 
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agree that they should be. Thirdly, any charge made for a borrower’s ticket 

is illegal, and is certainly not necessary. And lastly, we do renew tickets every 
two years, and I believe there are places where an even longer period is in 
force. Yes, I think some kind of automatic renewal may be useful, without 
the necessity of filling up a voucher every time. Thank you, N. T., for a 
very interesting letter. 1 should welcome more like that. 


sth May.—In collating replacements this morning, came across one with 
atrocious print. Impossible to read more than a page or two without severe 
eye-strain, while some passages were almost illegible. Librarians ought to 
refuse to buy such books, and it would please me much to hear if any do. 
It cannot be countenanced on the score of economy, as there are many excellent 
books for the same low price on the market. Does the library little good, 
either, as I have known of borrowers returning a book unread, simply because 
it was to them unreadable on that account. Librarians, or Committees, have 
it in their power to strike a heavy blow at such bad work. Would they 
would do so. 


22nd May.—Noticed in L 4.R. the paragraph concerning Betting Act, wherein 
authorities are advised to black out sweepstake news. Question put to me 
that here is more work for poor caretaker in putting papers up. But pointed 
out that it ought to mean none at all. Since it is an offence to publish such 
news at all, surely no paper would put itself in a criminal position by so doing? 


4th June.—-Chief coming into lending this evening, found us somewhat busy, 
stopping to help awhile. We have been finding that, although holiday season 
is upon us, and thereby short-staffed, issues are not correspondingly declining 
as usual, but rather keeping up to winter level almost. So wondered if this 
is peculiar to us, or general in any way. Is it due to very unholiday-like 
weather so far experienced, or the beginning of better things generally? Or, 
possibly, a little of both? 


12th June.—Deputy remarked this morning on increasing number of replace- 


ments and bindings. Is it, he asked, that borrowers are becoming generally 
more careless as they get more accustomed to using the library? This may 
be partly true, besides accounting for inferior modern materials in a book’s 
make-up. So wondered whether Committee could authorize the display, 
from time to time, of a notice wherein the attention of readers may be drawn 
to the fact that every replacement costs money, and, while asking them to 
exercise more care, reminding them that they are serving themselves and their 
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neighbours by so doing. The public soon forget, even if they ever realized 
it individually, that it is their own property they are using. There is probably 
another side to the question, but I leave it there for the present. 


~eaie” 
OUR LIBRARY 


The Library Committee, by W. C. Berwick Sayers. Second edition, A.A.L., 6d. 


HERE are committees which admit the Press to their deliberations, a 
"Tew even, the public. Where this last is thought inadvisable, it would 

be well in many ways if assistants were allowed to be present. For of 
no other phase of library work is it so difficult to gain experience. And the 
difficulty is by no means overcome, even with such an admirable exposition as 
this little work. But for examination purposes, it is an excellent survey, from 
the librarian’s point of view, of the powers and work of library committees, 
Their ways must be learnt by practical (and sometimes hard!) experience, 
Even on that, Mr. Sayers (who of all librarians is entitled so to do) gives such 
advice “as thirty years’ attendance on committees leads me to think may be 
useful.” Here is provided the essential theory which may open the road to 
successful practice. 


THE DIVISIONS 
SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISION 


The spring meeting of the South-Eastern Division of the Association of 
Assistant Librarians was held at Worthing on Thursday, 9th May. The 
members were welcomed by the Chief Librarian, Miss Marian Frost, who 
kindly entertained them to tea at the Beach House Café and later in the evening 
presided over the meeting. 
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After tea the visitors inspected the new Branch Library at Broadwater, and 
the evening meeting was held at the Central Library, the speaker being Mr. 
R. D. Hilton Smith, who very kindly made a special journey from London to 
lay before the members a summary of the proposals of amalgamation now under 
consideration by the Councils of the Library Association and the Association of 
Assistant Librarians. Following Mr. Hilton Smith’s lucid and able talk, there 
was a good general discussion; the meeting as a whole, while regretting the 
dissolution of the A.A.L. Section, were generally in favour of the suggested 
scheme. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hilton Smith was proposed by Miss Gerard, 
and Mr. E. Male expressed the members’ warm appreciation of Miss Frost’s 
kindness and hospitality in entertaining them during the afternoon and presiding 
over the evening meeting. 

The visitors were provided with light refreshments by the Worthing staff 
at the conclusion of the meeting. 


Grace L. DEAN, 
Hon, Secretary. 


NEW MEMBERS 


ENTRAL.—Marjorie Cooper (Tottenham); K. H. Humphreys (Middle- 
- sex County); F. C, Kennerley (44 Lower Road, Erith, Kent); C. A. 
Lancaster (Weston-super-Mare); Agnes J. T. MacBride (Dulwich). 


Eastern.—S. K. Reynolds (Lowestoft). 


Midland.—Miss R. L. Armsby (Warwickshire County); Miss D. Blundell, 
E. H, Davies, Miss R. M. Wood (Birmingham); A. G. Evans (Hereford 
County, Hereford); Miss S. P. Meads, K. A. Stockham (Coventry); Miss 
F, M. Walling (Tunstall Branch, Stoke-on-Trent). 


North- Western.—Miss O. J. Waring (Liverpool); Catherine Wilkinson 
(305 Whalley Road, Clayton-le-Mare, nr. Accrington, Lancs.). 


South-Eastern.—Miss F. E. Martin (Folkestone); H. A. Twort (West 
Sussex County, Chichester). 
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South-Western.—N. Bramble, V. F, Clarke, R. Day (Dover); Richard 
Parker, Patrick W. Southall (Maidstone). 


Yorks.—Miss M. Crabtree (West Riding); M. A. Dobson (Sheffield); 
G. A. Glaister, Miss G. N. Holdsworth (Bradford) ; N. Tomlinson (Wakefield); 
E. T. Wiltshire (East Riding County). 


RESIGNATIONS.—Miss J. Baker (Worcester County); Miss F. A. Betts, 
Miss E. A. Derry, Miss G. M. House, Miss J. Sandland (Birmingham); J. W. 
Thirsk (East Riding County); Miss C. M. Willey (Bradford). 


“ease” 


COUNCIL NOTES 


HE main business of the last meeting of the Council, held on the 
Bee? May, was discussion of the Amalgamation Proposals. 

A party is to be formed to attend the Wednesday meeting at the 
Annual Conference. A new edition of Sequel stories is to be prepared, and 
authorization was given to include Recommended books in the next number of 
the Library Association Record. 

The Eastern Division is to nominate a speaker to address a London meeting 
next session. Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith, the Hon. Secretary, is to represent 
the Association at the Annual Conference. 

Divisional Committees are to arrange meetings during October to discuss 
the Amalgamation Proposals, while the October General Meeting in London 
will be devoted to the same purpose. The meetings will be addressed by 
the A.A.L. representatives on the Joint Committee. 
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